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selves. Nevertheless, the first report of the conference, includ-
ing the forty-eight hour week, was accepted "in principle" by
the Government on May i. It only gradually became clear
that the Government had no intention of doing anything what-
ever about the reports submitted. It even failed to enforce the
forty-eight hour week. The employers' delegates' tone
hardened. They had formed themselves, with the consent of
the Federation of British Industries, into the National Con-
federation of Employers' Organizations, which undertook to
"handle" labour questions from the general capitalist stand-
point. Their strength was therefore considerably increased,
but the main reason for intransigeance was that before the end
of 1919 the danger-point for capitalism was passed. The
experience of the Labour side in the end also led indirectly to
some improvement in organization. But the Labour delegates
were very slow to see the truth; they held on until Midsummer
1921, when the Conference had amply succeeded in its task of
holding the Trade Unions amused by vain discussions until the
risk was over. Some, indeed, of the Trade Union leaders were
simple-minded enough to expect gratitude for assisting in this.
T. E. Naylor, of the London Compositors, in 1922, begged the
Government to remember that the Trade Unions had pre-
vented ccthe revolution which would undoubtedly have
broken out."
The awakening of the miners was swifter and ruder. An
interim report from the Sankey Commission had duly appeared
on the 20th of March, 1919, as has been said, and in April it
resumed its sessions to deal with the wider problem. Sen-
sational propaganda filled the papers as Robert Smillie, for the
miners, cross-examined peers and other royalty owners on
what work they did for the large sums they drew. In June
the final reports were issued: the majority of the members
reported in favour of nationalization. The six members
approved by the Miners' Federation also demanded workers'
.control. Five employers opposed; a sixth, Sir Arthur
Duckham, produced a scheme of his own.
Even the most cynical gasped when the Government
announced their decision to ignore the report and to take up
Sir Arthur's scheme, watered down. No person was prepared